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The principal parallelisms, cited by Kail, 
between Anglo-Saxon poetry and such conti- 
nental documents as the "Heliand", the 
"Hildebrand's Lied ", the "Muspilli", and the 
" Wessobruner Gebet," show that athesaurus 
of formal expressions was a common her- 
itage of the Germanic peoples, but, at the 
same time, reveal how inadequate the proof, 
drawn from such sources, for determining the 
authorship of a poem. Nor is it surprising 
that poetical expression should have been so 
stereotyped, when the very conception of poet- 
ical subjects and situations was formed more 
or less after the same model. Thus Sarrazin, 
in his treatment of the relation of Cynewulf 
to the "Beowulf", seems to work with a 
faulty hypothesis, for his whole theory of 
authorship rests upon the evidence of paral- 
lelisms. 

Katharine Merrill, 
Charles Flint McClumpha. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



THE FISH AND THE FLOWER AS 

SYMBOLS IN MEDIAEVAL 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

It so happens that the initials of the words 
'Ii/dooi X/jidroi itfiu vii'is 2oonf/j, which ex- 
press the Christian creed in a markedly short 
manner, form the Greek word / / t'Su';=fish. 
It has been stated that hence, in the dark days 
of the Christian Church, the fish was used as 
a secret symbol by the professors of that 
Creed. 1 It may have been so; so much is clear, 
that in Scripture already the allusions to 
fish and fishers, as well as fishing nets, are 
numerous, e.g., Matthew xiv, 19. These al- 
lusions point to an earlier symbolic employ- 
ment than the time, for example, of Nero or 
of Diocletian. 

To find that the fish was used as a symbol 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
one has but to peruse such a work as that by 
the Benedictine Pitra 2 or that by le Pere 

1 W. Hertz, * Die Sage vom Parzival und dem Gral' p. 19. 

2 'Spicilegium Solesmense,' complectens Sanctorum Pat- 
rum Scriptorumque ecclesiasticorum anecdota hactenus opera 
. . . Curante Domno J. B. Pitra, O. S. B. Monacho .... 
Parisiis 1852-1858, 4 vols. 



Cahier3, to find instances of it on many a 
page. See. e. g., Pitra vol. iii, page 555 : 
"triginta circiter annulos annulorumque gem- 
mas certe novi, quibus cur difrideam nulla 
ratio est, iramo quorum longe maxima pars in 
dubia sincerae antiquitatis praefer argumenta. 
In his solae piscium et anchorae imagines sunt 
inscalptae, adscriptis saepe Uteris 1XOTC, 
addito interdum nomine 1HC0TC, vel XPEI- 
Cl'OC et monogrammata x nonnumquam lit- 
terae IXHl'Ccum boni pastoris, navis, colum- 
bae, iisdem fere quae jam Clemens olim 
Alexandrinus Christianorum inscalpendis an- 
nulis monuerat, imaginibus conjunguntur." 
The age of these would seem to be the sixth 
or seventh century. On p. 558 he mentions 
some, of the years 238, 245, 353, 355, etc. 
They appear to have been found mainly in 
graves and on sepulchral monuments. Some- 
times the inscription and the fish are reported 
to have been engraved by different persons. 

In the same way we find in Scripture the 
germ of the Christ-worship under the symbol 
of a flower .4 " Ego flos campi " are words of 
Jesus ; and see the prophesy in Isaiah xi, 1 : 
" And there shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of 
his roots." Besides indicating Christ, the 
flower was also used to symbolize the Virgin 
Mary. See for this Pitra ii, 397 : " Flos sig- 
nificat Christum cujus vox in Canticis : Ego 
flos campi ; Ha, Domine, quia tu es decor et 
decus mundi. Et nota, quod physici dicunt 
id quod purissimum est in arbore, vel in 
herba, transire in florem: quod Christoaptissi- 
me congruit, qui naturam humanam, sine 
omni culpa et motu culpae, accepit vel as- 
sumsit." And on the same page: "Flos 
significat beatam Virginem et Dei matrem 
Mariam : quod quum innumeris possim pro- 
bare exemplis etc- 

These quotations will make it sufficiently 
clear that during the Middle Ages the fish 
and the flower were each used as a symbol of 
Christianity. It would be strange if the use 
of the symbols had been altogether discon- 
tinued in later times. What we certainly may 
expect is that they should gradually have 

3 'CaractJristiques des Saints dansl'Art populaire' . . . par 
le P. Ch. Cahier, S. J., Paris, 1867. 

4 For other designations of the Son of God, see Pitra iii, 
pp. xii and xiii (Vita, Salus, Gigas, Ovis, Pax, Vitulus, 
Lapis, vitis, panis, A et £X, virga, etc., etc.). 
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come to be applied in a slightly different way. 
As a matter of fact I am acquainted with but 
few cases of subsequent usage, and my object 
in writing this is to call attention to these 
symbols in connection with the hypothesis 
that I have to offer. I have been particularly 
struck by a note in a recent publication by R. 
Fischer : ' How the Wise man taught hys 
sone.' One of the MSS. of this treatise (which 
is one of that class of which the ' Disticha Ca- 
tonis ' is the most characteristic representa- 
tive) has the words " Amen quod Kate "5 at 
the end and under these the drawing of a fish. 
This note drew my attention to the subject. 
The MS. in question has been published be- 
fore by Dr. Furnivall (Early English Text 
Society, Extra Series viii, a collection of 
various treatises, and usually denoted by the 
title of the first of these : " Queene Elizabethes 
Ackademy)." Neither Mr. Fischer nor Dr. 
Furnivall explains the allusion, which how- 
ever, after what has gone before, will be found 
not to be so very obscure. A reference to Dr. 
Furnivall's edition revealed the interesting 
fact that this was not the only place where 
the fish occurs, as also that a flower was found 
used in much the same way. The passages 
are the following : 

1. Under the words (Furnivall p. 47, 11. 
105, 106) : 

For' and pou any chyder be 
Thy neygbors wylle speke pee vylony, 
we find the drawing of a fish (see ib. p. 51). 

2. Ther'-for' a/l-myghty god Inne trone, 
Spede vs Alle, bothe euen and morne, 
And bringe vs to thy hyghe blysse, 
That neuer more fro vs schall mysse ! 

Amen, quod Kate. 
"With a drawing of a fish (? a jack) and a 
flower underneath," adds the editor, ib. p. si. 

3. And Ihesu brynge vs to his blysse, 
The chyld pat zt/[as] in bedleme borne. 

Amen, quod Kate. ! 

5 Mr. Fisher's publications form part of a series: "Er- 
langer Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie," herausgegebea ' 
von Hermann Varnhagen (Erlangen und Leipzig. A. ; 
Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchh. 1889). In a review of this series t 
I have already briefly explained this passage, promising to 
deal with it more fully at some early date. By this article I i 
redeem that promise . See l,e Moyen Age, bulletin mensuel \ 
d'histoire et de philologie, Paris, 1890, No. 4. 



" With a drawing of a fish underneath," ib. p. 
55- 

4 And euer to p' better luke pon A- 

veylle p' hode. 
Under these words (p. 61) there is the drawing 
of a fish (cf. ib. 64). 

5. {Take A candell in pi hond Anon), and 
hold hym lyght ; 
To he haue drownkyn' what he wyll, sty 11 
by hym pon byde. 

Amen, quod Kate. 
"With a sketch of a flower underneath " (p 
64). 

Here we have the flower and the fish, but 
hardly in their pristine force. _ Let us examine 
these five cases. 1. The first is from a trea- 
tise : 'How/>e goode wyfe taiLjt hyr Doubter.' 
On the page where the fish is found there is 
no passage in connection with which it could 
have any symbolic meaning. 4. This is taken 
from "Stans puer ad mensam," as is also 5. 
Neither of these two can have any connection 
with the passages near which they are placed. 6 
With 2 and 3 (the latter is the passage quoted 
by Mr. Fischer) the case is different. In 
either passage Christ is invoked. Here is 
my point. Could there yet be any hidden 
meaning in these symbols, not of course the 
one that we found for it as the original mean- 
ing, but a slightly different signification (see 
ante)} Surely we may expect a symbol to 
"wear off," as well as we find a change of 
meaning in a word, which is also but a symbol 
of ideas. In that case the fish and the flower 
would have come to be used as generally and 
vaguely connected with the name and invo- 
cation of Christ and the Holy Virgin. It would 
be tempting to go a little further yet and to 
assume that a general invocation of the heaven- 
ly blessing had become inherent in the symbol, 
so that a fish or a flower would, in course of 
time, have come to take the place of the well- 
known addresses to Jesus Christ or the Virgin 
Mary which we find at the end (or at the be- 
ginning) of so very many mediaeval religious 
poems. 7 But this is perhaps going too far. 

6 In the case of 4 and 5 there is, at the beginning of the 
poem, a passage of the character of those to which I shall 
have presently occasion to refer. 

7 An instance that happens to occur to me is that of the 
beginning lines to ' Athelston ' (Engl. Studien xiii, 331). 
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A special reason why I publish these notes 
in this periodical is that it is read by " all sorts 
and conditions of men. "8 My readers who 
have doubtless inspected French and German 
MSS. may remember other instances. 9 The 
matter seemed to me of sufficient importance 
to be made the subject of an investigation. 
Now that attention has been called to these 
drawings I may expect others to add more 
material to the scanty number of cases in 
point at my command. 

The instances — few as they are — on which I 
base my hypothesis, are curiously enough all 
taken from one (15th c.) Oxford MS. (Ashmole 
61). Autopsy of that MS. would perhaps 
reveal more cases. 

H. Logeman. 
University of Ghent, Belgium. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF cl LNTO I 
IN THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

In his ' Grammatik der Romanischen Spra- 
chen ' §§421 et seq. and §§487 et seq., Meyer- 
Lubke admits a difference of development 
between cl when initial and when medial. In- 
itial cl, we are told, changed to kly and from 
this new sound either / or ky developed in the 
usually accepted way. Medial cl followed the 
same line of change completely only in Rou- 
manian, and in Italian with the exception of 
—cli (which passed through -^:/'z'>/) and cl— 
(where gl—>gl'—>l were the intervening 
steps). In the remaining part of the Romance 
speech-territory, however, cl went through 
changes similar to cl, that is, cl>xl>il>l. 
This theory is carried out by Meyer-Lubke 
in his characteristic scholarly manner, and 
sustained by an almost bewildering mass of 
material. But inasmuch as it is based upon 

8 I am especially thinking of its European readers. 

9 Just now, Prof. H. Pirenne of this University calls my 
attention to an account of a fifteenth century MS. at Luxem- 
bourg. The last two lines of this MS. which, be it distinctly 
understood, treats of theological matters, read as follows : 

Et est finis, sit laus et gforia ternis (sic !) 
Explicit iste liber de pisce (?) Sum mc-do liber. 
The point of interrogation shows that the writer of this ac- 
count (Bonnardot; see 'Archives des Missions,' 1889, p. 
380) did not see the allusion. As I have not seen the MS. 
I can but guess that it may be another — very interesting — 
general application of the wordpiscis. 



the analogy of the development of ct, which, 
as is well known, is itself a moot question, 
doubts may arise as to the necessity of making 
the distinction. It seemed to the writer that 
the question would be placed in its true light, 
if we correctly understood the first step in the 
development, that of cl<kly. It is quite 
possible to pronounce c and / in such a way 
that t is a true velar guttural (xoh), 1 and this 
was no doubt the pronunciation from which 
the svarabhaktic vowel developed in such 
words as periculum for older periclum. 
In popular speech, however, this vowel was 
early dropped, or, what is more probable, it 
was never developed at all ; cf. Meyer-Lub- 
ke, 1. c. §487. But the combination cC ™ 1 is 
a peculiar one. Standing as it does at the be- 
ginning of an increasing scale of resonances, 
c is especially exposed to the influence of the 
following sounds, and since /is pronounced in 
the front of the mouth, there will be a strong 
tendency at work to reduce to a minimum the 
distance between the places of articulation of 
c and /. That such a fronting did actually 
take place, is proved by the fact that gram- 
marians found it necessary to guard against 
the pronunciation of cl for medial (I, a change 
which, for the rest, is a well attested fact in 
many languages ; cf. Schmidt-Wartenberg, 
Mod. Lang. Notes iii, col. 126-130. In this 
combination, which is intermediate between 
cl and II, the front of the tongue articulates 
against the hard palate somewhat above the 
alveolars (Jespersen's yo s ). If one tries to 
pronounce this sound by itself, it will be found 
that as soon as the closure is broken (yo e > 
y2 s ), a parasitic7' sound is heard. 2 The same 
sound is found as the first articulation in 
Italian ci and gi ( Jespersen §60), or in the 
common French pronunciation pig uiS tor pitiS, 

1 1 take occasion to make use here of the phonetic trans- 
cription of Jespersen, 'The Articulations of Speech Sounds, 
represented by analphabetic symbols,' Marburg, 1889; cf. 
Mou. Lang. Notes v, col. 172. The student of Romance 
philology owes an immeasurable debt of gratitude to the in- 
dustry which could produce such a master-work as the Gram- 
mar of Meyer-Lubke, and I am sure that I am animated 
by the regard due from the beginner to the master, I mere- 
ly wish to present a few difficulties which I experienced 
while studying the paragraphs in question, and it is but fair 
to confess that I am indebted in a large degree to the closer 
analysis of sounds made possible by the use of Jespersen's 
transcriptions. 
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